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LUNATIC HOSPITAL, WORCESTER. 


Our readers will be very glad to see the 
picture of this blessed institution. It is a 
source of pride to every citizen in the 
State, not only because it belongs to the 
State, but because it is so beautifully sit- 
uated, so ably conducted, and so useful 
in all its designs. Should any of you go 
to Worcester, you would find it upon a 
beautiful swell of land, a little east of the 
village, and as soon as you had walked 
up stairs you would find Dr. Woodward 
in his office, as he is always at home, and 
you would say at once he was one of the 
largest and finest looking men you had 
ever seen. You would find the floors as 
white as clean polished wood ever is, and 
every room and article of furniture as 
neat as a pin. 

Dr. Woodward makes a report every 
year to the Governor and Council of the 
State, of the hospital. In his last he says 
that during the ten years which have 
passed since the hospital was opened, 
1557 patients have been admitted, and 


676 discharged, cured. It is an interest- 
ing somewhat alarming fact to our 
read that in 188 cases insanity com- 


menced before twenty years of age, and 
89 of them were incurable. 

During the past year there have been 
429 different patients in the hospital ; 238 
only remained at the close of the year. 
Great care and kindness is exercised by 
every body in the hospital towards them. 
Amusements are introduced. Some of 
them ride on horseback. The matron 
holds a party every week for them. 
They dance, play back-gammon, battle- 
dore, &c. During the week, ending 
Oct. 1, 120 patients walked 997 miles and 
162 rode 135 miles. Each day has a 
prescribed diet, and we will give the diet- 
table for Monday. Breakfast—coffee, 
bread, butter, cold meat, warm potatoes. 
Dinner—water, boiled meat and vegeta- 
bles, bread, butter, pudding and molasses. 
Supper—tea, toast or biscuit, bread, but- 
ter, cheese. ‘* The officers are all strict- 


‘| the institution. 





ly temperate—no intoxicating liquors are 
used as a drink.” —Cold Water Army. 
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NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 
AND DUMB. 

In this establishment there are now one 
hundred and fifty-four pupils, all of whom 
are both deaf and dumb, who not only 
receive instruction in reading, writing, 
and other branches of literature, but are 
also instructed in trades, by which they 
are enabled to procure a livelihood after 
they leave the institution. During the 
‘anniversary week,” in New York, an ex- 
hibition of ‘these favored children of 
misfortune,” took place in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, in the presence of upward 
of four thousand persons. The pu- 
pils were arranged in the seats behind 
the pulpit, fronting the congregation, and 
their neat attire, healthy appearance, and 
cheerful and intelligent countenances, 
were of themselves a high encomium on 
The attainments of the 
pupils in the various branches of their 
education were exhibited in a series of 
interesting exercises under the direction 
of Mr. Peet, the principal, commencing 
with a class that had been under instruc- 
tion about nine months, and concluding 
with the more advanced pupils. As they 
can neither hear nor speak, all commu- 
nication must, of course, be through the 
medium of signs—they hear with their 
eyes, and speak with their fingers. One 
of the most interesting parts of the exhi- 
bition was a dialogue in pantomime be- 
tween two intelligent and beautiful girls, 
on school, household affairs, &c. 

It was stated by Dr. Milner that con- 
siderable attention had been excited 
among the pupils during the past year on 
the subject of religion, and there was 
good reason to believe that not a few had 
embraced the salvation of the Gospel. 

Shortly after the anniversary the pupils 
went in a body to visit the Menagerie, 
then exhibiting in New York. One ofthe 
Pupils wrote the following account of the 
“VisIT OF THE DEAF AND DUMB TO THE MEN- 

AGERIE 

“Last Saturday afternoon being a 
charming day, we were kindly permitted 
by the proprietors of the Menagerie to 
visit it. Just after noon,’ when we were 
all ready, we walked two and two in long 
procession, accompanied by Mr. Peet and 
the professors, to the Union Park, at 
some distance from the institution. In 
the park we were entertained in looking 
at the sublime great fountain. We stop- 
ped at the corner of Broadway and Thir- 
teenth street, and entered the Zoological 
Pavillion, which was in the form of a 
great tent, where we saw wild animals 
and birds in cages, which were arranged 
almost in a circle. 

‘** In the adjoining tent there were four 
noble elephants, two Arabian camels, and 
two Peruvian lamas. The elephants ate 
peanuts and apples, which some of the 
visitors put into their stretching trunks 
that conveyed them into their mouths. 
The mode of such eating is very curious, 
leading us to wonder at the wisdom of 
the Creator. One of the visiters, after 





plucking a little grass, tried to put it inthe 
elephant’s trunk, but he spit at him as if 
he was angry. It proved that he was sa- 
gacious.- I gazed at the lion and lioness 
with admiration, as they reminded me of 
interesting stories respecting them. 

“When we were called to take our 
seats, one of the elephants, being covered 
with a saddle, singularly ornamented, on 
his huge back, came and knelt at the 
command of his kteper. Many of us, in 
turn, rode on him around the circle with 
ease and safety. 1 was elevated with the 
idea of riding on such a noble creature. 
This was done with satisfaction. 

‘*A pony, according to the crack of a 
whip, galloped around, and then walked 
fast. His movements were graceful. A 
well-dressed monkey jumped upon the 
pony, and rode with speed, holding a flag. 
It acted very cunningly, at which we 
heartily laughed. 

“One of the managers of the pavillion 
politely addressed the audience on the 
subject of the great subduer of the wild 
denizens of the forest. When he had 
done speaking, a handsome slave appear- 
ed on the green carpet, next to the paint- 
ed forested canvass, and he looked as if 
Le was expiring from fatigue and hunger; 
making elegant gestures like a ‘mute 
theatrical actor. As.soon as he fell 
down, a Brazillian leopard, through an 
opening of the canvass, sprang upon him 
as if it darted from the:forest. When it 
seized his throat, the slave rose and kill- 
ed it, which he brought out. The scene 
was very thrilling. Again the slave 
drove a majestic lion in a chariot in the 
large empty cage, and disappeared. He 
appeared in the cage with the Brazilian 
tiger, two leopards, panther, and lioness. 
He exhibited his skill in associating with 
them. One of the leopards jumped on 
his shoulders ; the slave patted the tiger, 
with his sharp eyes uponit. He tookthe 
leopard in his arms, and he stroked it 
gently on his lap, as if a mother nursed 
her babe. This afforded much amuse- 
ment to us. We admired the beautiful 
performer, whose name was Herr Dries- 
bach, from Germany. 

‘‘ While another attendant was putting 
four Anaconda serpents around his neck, 
he addressed the visitors, saying that they 
were brought from Africa and Asia, and 
were young ones, being four or five years 
old. In these countries many snakes of 
this kind are generally fifty or sixty 
feet in length. They are able to kill 
their prey by muscular contraction ; they 
likewise swallow the same; however, 
they are not poisonous. I heard that one 
of them once sprang upon an ox, around 
which it coiled, and caused its death. I 
feared they would bite him, but he was 
safe when the serpents were taken off. 
All that I saw impressed my mind so that 
I never shall forget it in my life. Weare 
much obliged to the proprietors of the 
menagerie, for we visited it with interest. 

“Our beneficent Creator made a great 
variety of animals ; most of them are in- 
deed useful to man, though he thinks they 
are of no use. We should examine their 
shape and condition, and thus we will find 
cause to admire the wisdom and love 





the goodness of our almighty Maker.” 
[S. S. Advocate. 


SABBATH SCHOOL. 








PREPARING FOR SCHOOL. 
BY UNCLE JOSEPH. 

*“O, grandma!” said little George, 
opening the curtain and looking out of 
the window—* the ground is all covered 
with snow !” 

‘Yes, my dear, it has snowed during 
the night, and covered the earth to the 
depth of several inches.” 

“QO, look at the pretty snow-birds! 
See how close they come to the door. 
But are they not very cold, grandma, their 
feet are so red?” 

**No, George, the little snow-birds are 
not afraid of the cold. They are all cov- 
ered with soft and warm feathers.” 

‘‘ But aint their feet cold? When my 
feet were almost frozen, they were red 
just like the snow birds’ feet.” 

** Their feet are always red, as well in 
summer as in winter.” 

‘* Where do the snow-birds go in the 
summer-time, grandma! JI never see 
them after the winter is gone.”” 

*¢ They love the snow and the cold, and 
so they go off to the north in the sammer 
time, where they lay their eggs and hatch 
out their young ones.” 

‘* Then, if they love the cold well, why 
don’t they stay there. It’s always cold 
at the north, you have told me.” 

‘‘They come here for food.” In our 
mild climate grow very many plants, the 
seeds of which are good for them.” 

‘¢ But it snows here too, grandma, and 
covers up all the ground.” 

‘* But not often so deep as to cover up 
in the woods and corners of the fields the 
tops of weeds and bushes, from which they 
may still pick the seeds. See there! 
don’t you see that little bird picking out 
the seeds from a stalk which still lifts it- 
self above the snow?” 

“O, yes! dear little bird! See, now 
it has come close up to the door, and is 
picking up the crumbs from the step.” 

‘‘ After a deep snow they always come 
about the houses and barns, and hay- 
stacks, to pick up crumbs and seeds.” 

‘‘ Where are they when it don’t snow, 
or when all the snow is melted?” 

‘¢In the woods and fields, getting their 
food from weeds and shrubs.” 

‘* They all turn to sparrows in the sum- 
mer time, don’t they ?” 

‘*No dear. Didn’tI tell you that they 
left us and went away to the north, where 
the climate is colder?” 

*“O yes. But then 1 heard Mr. Mur- 
ray say, that the little chirping sparrows 
that live about the houses in summer 
time, were snow-birds with new feathers 
on.” 

‘Other people besides Mr. Murray 
have thought so. But a sparrow isa spar- 
row, and a snow bird is a snow bird. But 
come, it is breakfast time, and you must 
eat and get ready for school.” 

‘‘ Must I go to school to-day, grandma,. 
all through the deep snow?” little George 
asked, making a wry face. 

** You are not afraid of the snow, are 
you, George ?” 

*¢ No, I am not afraid of it—but then it 
is so deep, and looks so cold.” 

‘It’s only a few inches deep,” grand- 
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ma éaid, ‘and I will wrap you up so|wood and water, and worked for you in 


warm that the cold can’t touch you. So 
come down and get a nice breakfast, and 
then my little boy will go off as happy as 
he can be.” 

Like a good many other little boys, | 
George liked to get an excuse for staying | 
away from school, and thereforeit was | 
that as soon as he saw the snow on the 
ground, he thought now he could stay at 
home and have a good frolic. But wher | 
his grandmother seemed in earnest about 
his going, he felt a little unkind; and | 
though he said nothing more, he looked 
rather sober as he came down stairs and | 
seated himself at the break fast table. 

“© Wouldn't you like to hear a little sto- 
ry, George?” his grandma said, after the 
breakfast was over, and she was about 
getting him ready to go to school. 

““O yes, grandma, tell me a story ;” 
and his eyes brightened up, and he look- 
ed all interest. 

‘* Well, a great many years ago,” be- 
gan George’s grandma, “there lived a 
poor woman in a cottage, who had one 
little boy. She hadn’t money to buy him 
such nice warm clothes as you have, but 
the best that she could get for him were 
always kept whole and clean. In the 
summer time he worked in her garden 
sometimes, and sometimes in the neigh- 
bors’ gardens, who paid him money. 
This money he always brought to his 
mother, for he loved her very much. 

‘¢ When the winter time came, and the 
ground was all covered up with snow, he 
could not get any work to do, and then 
he had time to goto school. His mother 
was so anxious that her boy should learn, 
that she saved a little money, poor as she 
was, during the summer, to pay for his 
schooling in the winter. 

‘* Now, the school-house was more than 
a mile away, and the snow lay for months 
upon the ground far deeper than it is now, 
for the winters were a great deal colder 
then, and it snowed a great deal more. 
But this little boy never asked to stay at 
home, although he was no bigger than 
you, and hadn’t such a nice warm great 
coat as you have. In the morning he 
would be up bright and early, and bring 
in wood for his mother from the wood 
pile, and fetch her three or four pails of 
water from the spring, enough to last all 
day; and then he would go off to school 
as happy as a bird. 

‘* Well, in this way he got a good edu- 
cation; and, when he grew up to be a 
man, his learning enabled him to earn 
money enough to keep his poor mother 
from working so hard any longer.” 

**Wasn’t he a good little boy, grand- 
ma?” George said, looking up with a 
face full of delighted interest. 

“Yes, George, he was a very good lit- 
tle boy, and when he grew up to be a man, 
he was a good man.” . 

‘Where is he now, grandma?” 

‘“He is in heaven, my dear. After 
awhile he took sick and died, and they 
buried his dead body in the ground, but 
his living spirit—that part of him that 
thought about, and loved his mother, could 
not die. It went to heaven. But his 
mother was not all alone. He left her 
another little boy, his own boy, whose 
mother had gone to heaven a little while 
before him.” 

**And was that little boy good to his 
grandma?” 

© O, yes.” 

** And did he love her?” 

‘Yes, he loved her very much, and 
she loved him, and made him warm 
clothes. But he didn’t always like to go 
to school, because he didn’t know how 
much good it had done his father, when 
he was a little boy, nor how far his father 
had to go, evén when the snow was deep- 
er and the air colder than it is now.” 

George stood thoughful by his grand- 
ma’s side for a moment or two, and then, 
looking up into her face, asked earnestly, 
* Am I that little boy, grandma?” 

** Yes, my dear, you are that little boy,” 
‘she said, stooping down and kissing him 
tenderly. 

“And was it my father who got you 


| 
| 


the summer time, and then went so far to 
school in the cold and snow?” 

‘Yes, my dear.” 

“I'll never ask to stay home from 
school again, if it snows to the top of the 
do@,” he replied, lifting his head with a 
determi air. 

His a was much pleased to see 
the effe hat she had told him upon 
his nid She got his thick overcoat, 
and butténed it up closely about his neck. 
Then she took his mittens and warmed 
them all so nicely before she drew them 
on his little hands. After he was all 
ready with his books and his slate under 
his arms, she gave him,a good kiss, and 
away he went as happy as a cricket. 

He never complained of the cold after 
that. Whenever he saw the snow, he 
thought of his father when he was a little 
boy, and of how he had waded through it 
for more than a mile every day, that he 
might go to school and learn, and of how 
much good that learning had done him. 

[Young People’s Book. | 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SUMME R. 

It was a lovely morning in the last of 
May, when Summer awoke from her 
long, long sleep; it was time to begin her 
journey; and, while making some few 
preparations, she began to sing, as Spring 
had done before her ; this was her song: 

The time for my journey appears at last, 

And quickly { must be gone ; 
All nature awaits my presence with joy, 
The birds woo me with their song. 

So Summer dressed herself in a green 
flowing robe, and threw over her head a 
loose, rose-colored mantle, then taking 
her fairy wand, called on the breezes to 
bear her onward, and proceeded, singing: 
From the grottos and groves of the far distant 

South, : 

With fragrance well laden I come; 

Once more to my much loved scenes at the North 
Ye flo’rets, Oh! welcome me home. 
Summer soon arrived at her journey’s 

end. Spring had taken her farewell, and 

had committed her charge to the care of 

Summer. It was truly delightful to view 

the changes which took place, under her 

influences; the grass clothed itself in 
brighter green, wherever she set her foot- 
steps; the silvery streamlet danced mu- 
sically along, when she smiled upon its 
ripples, the rose looked up and blushed 
at her approach, the lily threw out its 
sweetness, the forget-me-not smiled as 
she drew near; and the little vine put 
forth its tendrils to embrace her. Did 
the delicate flowers droop for water, they 
were always supplied from her own crys- 
tal fount, and were they parched by heat, 
she would wave her wand of pearl, and 
waft a cooling breeze from the distant 
hills. She loaded the air with sweets, 
and clothed the clouds in rainbow tints; 
she added to the brightness of the sun, 
and made every rain-drop, more and more 
refreshing; and then she again sung to 





herself, as she saw all nature smiling upon 

her: 

Oh! sweet is my work, to nurture with care 
Heaven’s offspring, so gentle and mild; 





To feed with bright raindrops, and fan with pure 


alr, 
Each lovely, and delicate child. 
Now it was, that the merry song of the 







mowem, eard inthe field; the farm- 
er nov Id walk among his grounds, 
and ant e a rich harvest, in return 


roaring waves, washing its sure 
e forest, with its thousand sweets, 
the velvet lawn, the smooth gravel walk’ 
all offered fine retreats for those who lov- 
ed such scenes, at the close of the day; 
the pale, full moon, casting such a pecu- 
liar shade upon all around; the brilliant 
ripples, sparkling beneath her beams ; | 
the grove lighted by her rays, until it | 
would seem a fit abode for the fairy queen; 
and the deserted mansion, whose spacious 
halls derived a more mysterious aspect 
from her light, all contributed to make 
Summer’s visit pleasant—and again she 
broke forth and sung, in the gladness of 
her heart. 

Ah! see, how beneath my pearly wand, 

All nature smileth with joy, 
Oh! this is the season for pleasure and hope, 
To enjoy them without an alloy. 

When the air had become oppressive 
and heavy, a dark cloud might be seen 
rising in the west, and a low rumbling 
sound heard at a distance; presently it 
would come nearer, and grow more loud; 
and ere long, the storm would break forth 
in all its violence, the thunder roll majes- 
tically through the sky; the lightning 
flash, and the drops fall thick and fast ; 
while the thirsty earth, would receive 
them with eagerness. After a while the 
clouds would break away, the air become 
cool, and fragrant, and a lovely rainbow 
make its appearance in the sky—at such 
times, Summer would sometimes sing 
thus— 

The fearful storm hath passed away, 

And see, in the fleecy sky, 
Yon bow, with its beauteous tinted robe, 
And many colored dye. 

Thus was Summer’s visit welcomed and 
enjoyed ; but the brightest pleasures must 
fade, and this was the case with her ; her 
station was filled, her race run, and she 
must now resign her place and office to 
another. This was done with some regret, 
aad she could not refrain from shedding 
a tear, as she for the last time looked 
upon her works; but she knew her duty, 
and spreading her beautiful wings, soon 
disappeared from view; but the evening 
breeze bore back the following strain:— 
I go, I go, for my reign is o’er ; 

1 view those dear scenes not again; 
But once more shall I meet them, so cheerful I 
sin 

For the present, my farewell strain. 

The cheeks of Summer wore a more 
ruddy hue, as she returned homeward ; 
| her complexion was less delicate, her eye 
‘brighter, and her robe seemed almost too 
thin for the cold winds of old Autumn; 
nevertheless, she remained the same 
kind-hearted, gentle creature, and soon 
arrived home, there to await her next call 
to the north. Mary Ann. 

Gloucester, Inne, 1843. 
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I BELIEVE I HAD RATHER DO SOME. 
THING ELSE. 

One day, when Harry White had learn- 
ed his lessons unusually well, his father 
Jent him his knife as a reward. Harry 
was fond of whittling, and was delighted 
to exchange his clumsy, two bladed knife, 
for his father’s more delicate one. 

‘“* Now,” said he, ‘I will cut my boards 
with my knife, and polish them with fa- 
ther’s.” 

He ran to his brother and begged some 
pine which is easy to work upon. Then 
he seated himself on a stool in the kitch- 
en and commenced his labors. 

‘“‘Let me see,” he thought, ‘“ what I 
will make first. O, asled. It will be 
just the thing. Nice fun to haul it on the 
snow.” 

He was very busy for a few minutes 
and had nearly completed one runner, 














The snow will soon be gone, and 
then I shan’t want it. A wagon wouldbe 
a great deal better, I shall have it all 
ready to play with when summer comes.” 
The sled was laid aside and the wagon 
He first took a wheel. 
was difficult to make, and he began the 
This was rathere¢more than half 
one, when he said to himself, “I’d a 
reat deal rather have a martin house 
Pretty little martins. 
I'll have a martin house, certainly.” 
Two sides of the martin house were 
already prepared, when, he exclaimed, 
+0, dear, howI do wish I hadn’t begun 


Just then his brother entered the room 
and saw the unfinished sled runner, wag- 
on wheel and seat, and the two sides of 
the martin house. 

“It seems to me, Harry,” he said, 
“that you have a great deal of trouble 
What is the matter?” 

‘“*T don’t know what to make. 
me of something ; won’t you?” 

‘* Why not make the sled?” 

“Why, I did begin to, but I thought I 


“The wagon?” 

‘I hardly know. The wheel was hard 
to make, and the seat—I don’t know why 
I didn’t finish that.” 

** The martin house.” 

‘¢Here are two sides, but I don’t be- 
lieve it will look right after all.” 

‘‘Harry shall I tell you what your 
A fault that will greatly 
diminish your own happiness, and that of 
your friends?” 

‘6 Yes, brother.”’ 

*‘It is indecision, Harry. 
now wasted several hours by leaving 
one thing to begin another. 
thus undecided, my dear boy, you will 
Jose the respect of your acquaintances, 
and you will never succeed in any thing 
Now, we will sit down, 


great fault is? 


you undertake. 
and finish the sled, first. 

Harry and his brother soon completed 
the sled. Harry often wished to leave 
it; and assured his brother that if he de- 
signed to assist him, he would prefer he 
should do something more difficult. 
his brother was anxious to teach him to 
do one thing well before he began anoth- 
er, and would not listen. 
stop until the little thing was entirely 
done, thestring put in, and Harry’s name 
neatly marked on the bottom. 

‘*Now, Harry, we will take the 


** You will make the wheels; won’t 
you, brother?” 
“Only two of them, my dear. 


Harry’s brother sang to him, told sto- 
ries, sketched his future course of em- 
barrassment and misfortune, if he contin- 
ued so vacillating ; and, all, so pleasant- 
ly and blithely, that Harry never once 
asked to give up the wagon. 

That done, his brother took a side of 
the martin ‘house. 

‘*Haven’t we done enough, brother? 

See, the afternoon is almost gone.” 
I do not wish to leave 
any trace of your indecision this 
We must try to finish the in 
But these pieces are no re 
than a third the proper size. 
to the carpenter’s and make it.” 

Away they went and plied the saw, 
plane, and square, very busily. ‘Tea was 
ready, but Harry’s brother did not move. 
And it was not until it was entirely ready 
for the painter’s brush, that they stirred 
from the spot. 

When they entered the house, Harry 
was anxious to show his mother his new 
playthings, and waited almost impatiently 
for her return. 

She came at last. ‘ Why, Harry! is 
it possible you can have made those? I 
did not think you would ever work upon 
one thing long enough to finish it. There 
are parts of as many as twenty or thirty 
carts, houses, fences, &c. up stairs, which 
I did not dream of ever seeing put to- 








when, he thought, “I guess I wont make 


gether. But there’s hope yet.” 
‘‘T didn’t make these alone, mamma, 
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and I don’t believe I should have got 
through, even one, without brother’s 
help. I am determined to try, and be 
more decided for the future. And I shall 
take brother’s advice, and finish every 
one of those things up stairs before I do 
any thing else.” 

Harry adhered to his resolution. He 
thus employed all his leisure moments 
fora longtime. He was sometimes tired, 
but a kind smile from mamma, and an 
encouraging word from papa, or a little 
help from his elder brother, renewed his 
activity. 

When they were all done he arranged 
them in two rows, and called his parents 
to look atthem. They were much pleas- 
ed. Not with the fineness of the work- 
manship, nor wholly with the industry 
displayed in their construction, but with 
the decision Harry had manifested, in 
toiling day after day for a given object. 
“ Well, Harry,” said bis father, “if you 
had gone on your old way, you would not 
have finished a fourth of these.” 

“No, papa, for then I seldom knew 
what to begin upon, and when I had be- 
gun, I always wished I had taken some- 
thing else. So I Jeft what I was doing. 
But it was just the same with the next 
and the next, so my time all passed and 
I had nothing done, and was troubled and 
uneasy.” 

“Do you think that you are quite 
certain of not falling into your former 
habits.”” 

“QO, yes, papa. You donot know how 
much trouble they caused me.” 

“Never forget, my son,” answered 
Mr. White, “the perplexity and regret 
you have experienced whenever you were 
wavering and undecided.” 


[Little Stories for Little Children. 
| Sold by William Crosby & Co. Boston. 
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GEORGE AND HIS MONEY BOX. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

“QO! mother,” said little George Wil- 
son, coming in from the street door, “I 
want sister to open my box and give me 
all my money.” 

“What are you going to do with it, my 
son?” enquired his mother, taking him 
on her lap. 

‘Why, I’m going to give it to a poor 
man out there, who hasn’t got any hat, 
and wants some money to buy bread,” 
replied George, looking up earnestly into 
his mother’s face. 

Mrs. Wilson was very glad to see her 
little boy so anxious to do good ; but she 
knew that there is often danger of doing 
harm instead of -good, when giving to 
others, and so she took George by the 
hand, and went to the door. 
After she had seen the man, she aske 
him to come in and get something to eat. 
While he was eating, little George ran up 
stairs to his sister Anna, and said,— 

“QO, sister, there is a poor man down 
stairs, and he hasn’t any hat. I’m going 
to give him all the money that you are 
saving for me in my box, and won’t you 
give him all of yours, too?” 


—< t ee that I will, George,” 
eplie a;tooking up from her work; 
‘it mi e wrong for either you or I to 
give him our money.” 

George seemed vedy much surprised at 
his sister. She had always encouraged 
him to save his money that he might do 
good with it; and now she talked about 
its being wrong to give it to the poor 
strange man. But she soon made him 
inderstand what she meant. 

“You don’t know anything about the 
poor man down stairs,” she went on to 
say. ‘Instead of using the money, if 
you were to give it to him, for any good 
purpose, he might spend it at a drinking 
house. In such a case, it would do him 
harm, instead of good.” 

_ “Bat I don’t believe he would spend it 
inthat way,” urged George, in an ear- 
nest tone. 

“Tam sure, George,” said Anna, “ that 
Ido not know whether he would or not. 
But itis not a good sign to see any one go- 















ing about the streets begging. In almost 
every instance, those who do it, are idle 
people; or worse, drunken, as well as 
idle. To encourage such in their bad 
habits would be wrong.” 

George seemed very much perplexed 
and troubled at what Anna said. She 
saw this and went on,-—- 

‘‘But these things, George, need not 
discourage us. We shall always find 
plenty of ways in which to give what we 
have to spare, and at the same time be 
sure that we are acting right. How 
much money do you think there is in your 
box?” 

«About a dollar and a half,” replied 
George. ? 

‘* Well, I was just thinking before you 
came up stairs,” said Anna, ‘ about old 
Mammy Jones. You know how fond she 
is of fruit, and she is not able to buy it 
often. There are some very nice peaches 
in market now, and if you were to go 
with me to-morrow morning and buy your 
little basket full for her, it would make 
her so glad.” 

**O yes!” said George, his eyes spark- 
ling with pleasure at the thought of tak- 
ing the peaches to good old mammy 
Jones. 

‘6 And then,” Anna went on, ‘ moth- 
er’s washerwoman has a little boy just 
about as old as you are. Yesterday, 
when he came here, he had no shoes on 
his feet. His mother works very hard, 
but can’t afford to buy him shoes all the 
year round. Wouldn’t you like to get 
him a pair, and go and take them to 
him?” 

‘© O yes, sister, I would so!” exclaim- 
ed George, almost dancing with delight 
at the thought. ‘And I'll tell you what 
I will do, too.” 

‘“ Well, what will you do?” said Anna, 
encouragingly. 

‘““Why, I'll go and buy some tea and 
sugar for old Millie.” 

** Yes, that will do very well,” replied 
his sister. ‘*Old Millie can’t do much 
now, and she will be very glad to have 
some tea and sugar, for she don’t get 
them as often as she wants a cup of good 
tea.” 

So much interested did the little boy 
become in the idea of buying the peaches 
for mammy Jones, the shoes for the wash- 
erwoman’s little boy, and the tea and su- 
gar for old Millie, that he forgot the poor 
man down stairs until after he had gone 
away. 

On the next morning, he took his little 
basket and his money-and went to mar- 
ket with his sister. When they came 
home it was heaped up with large soft 
peaches for mammy Jones. He was so 
anxious to take them to her, that Anna 
had to go right off with him. 

They found mammy Jones sitting by 
her workstand, and reading in the good 
book. She took off her spectacles when 
they came in, and looked upon them with 
a pleasant smile. 

‘‘Here are some nice peaches for 
you,” said George, holding out to her his 
basket. 

“O yes, these are very nice,” said 
mammy Jones, taking up one and anoth- 
er of the large peaches. Then parting 
George’s hair, she kissed his smooth white 
forehead, and said that he wasa good boy 
for remembering old mammy Jones. 

All that forenoon George felt very 
happy. After dinner Anna took him out 
to a shoe store, and selected for him a 
pair of shoes, that she thought would fit 
the washerwoman’s little boy. Then they 
went to her house, a very small and poor 
one, in which lived another family. 

‘‘Here is a pair of shoes for Willie,” 
said George, unrolling them as soon as 
he got in, and eagerly reaching them to- 
wards the little boy. 

Willie’s face brightened up like a flash, 
and bringing his hands quickly together, 
he looked up in his mother’s face and 
said, 

‘* Now I can go to the Sabbath School! 
can’t I, mother ?” 

Anna seemed not to observe the mois- 





tened eye and evident emotion of poor 


Mrs. Lawson, her mother’s washerwo- 
man, but said— 


morrow; she has a good many more 
things for you to wash this week.” 

“Tell her Vil be there directly after 
sunrise,” said Mrs. Lawson, in a voice 
that slightly trembled, ‘and say that J am 
very grateful to her for sending my little 
boy a pair of shoes. He has not been to 
the Sabbath School for two or three 
weeks, for want of them, and he cries 
about it every Sunday.” 

“QO, they are George’s present,” re- 
plied Anna smiling. ‘He has been sav- 
ing his money, now he is spending it.” 
And she hurried away with her little 
brother, who thought that he had never 
felt so happy before in his life. 

George was now very impatient to get 
the tea and sugar for old Millie. After 
they had taken it to her, and were return- 
ing, they saw a crowd of boys teasing a. 
drunken man, who had no hat on. 

‘« That’s the very man, sister,” said the 
little boy, “* who was at our house yester- 
day! Iam so glad that I did not give 
him my money !” 

*“* You see now,” said Anna, ** how we 
may do wrong sometimes, even while try- 
ing to do good. If you had given all 
your money to that man yesterday, he 
would have spent it in making himself 
worse, and you could not have bought the 
nice peaches for mammy Jones, nor the 
shoes for Mrs. Lawson’s little boy, nor 
the tea and sugar for old Millie.” 

The Child’s Gem. 








MORALITY. 








THE LITTLE PEACEMAKER. 


Eunice, Amy, and Otis, two sisters and 
a brother, lived in Boston. The sisters 
were passionate, and selfish, and often 
quarrelled. Otis was an affectionate, 
generous hearted boy, and loved his sis- 
ters dearly. They were both older than 
he was, and were warmly attached to him. 
The sisters often quarrelled with each 
other, but never with him, for the very 
good reason that he never would quarrel 
with them. 

One day,I called to see them. We 
were together in the dining room, having 
a pleasant chatand laugh. Otis had two 
of Peter Parley’s books. He stood by 
me, showing me the pictures in one of 
them. Eunice and Amy had the other, 
looking at it, a little distance from us. 
Soon I heard Amy, in a fretful manner, 
say— 

‘*T want to take it.” 

*¢ You shall not touch it,” said Eunice. 

**T say I will,” said Amy. 

‘Get along!” said Eunice; ‘ you shall 
not touch it till I have done looking at 
it.” 

‘“*T say I will,” said Amy. 
looked it all through before.” 

‘*[ don’t care if I have,” said Eunice ; 
‘that is none of your business. You shall 
not have it.” 

“Give it up!” screamed Amy; and 
she flew at Eunice, to snatch it away 
from her. 

‘Stand off!” cried Eunice ; and at the 
same time struck her sister on the head 
with the book. 

Amy was full of wrath, and struck Eu- 
nice in the face. 

Thus they struck back and forth.’ All 
sisterly affection and gentleness were for- 
gotten. They seemed full of deadly ha- 
tred, and beat each other like deadly 
enemies. 

Otis—the dear boy !—felt bad that his 

sisters should get angry and fight, and he 
tried to divert my attention, so that I 
should not notice it. But when they 
came to blows, I could not help but no- 
tice them. 
What now did Otis do? ‘Did he take 
sides with either of his sisters, and urge 
them to fight? No—the dear, kind little 
brother rushed in between them, regard- 
less of himself, and cried out— 


** You have 





“O sisters! do stop this fighting, and 
love each other.” . 


‘*Mother wants you to come over to- | 


| ‘Let Eunice give up the book, then,” 
isaid Amy, struggling. 

**] will not,’ screamed Eunice, in 
igreat wrath; and, at the same time, 
|pushed Otis down, who had hold of her 
,arm, to keep her from striking Amy. 

| Otis sprang up, and again tried to sep- 
arate them, and said— 

| Dear sisters, do stop fighting, and 
\love each other, and you may have both 
\the books.” 

| ‘They finally stopped, and stood apart, 
‘regarding each other with a most angry, 
junsisterly scowl of defiance. I wish all 
children were obliged to view themselves 
in a looking glass, when their faces be- 
come distorted with anger, just to see 
what horrible faces they make. I am 
sure it would help to cure their anger. 

Otis came back to me, covered his face 
with his hands, and wept. 

‘*] wish my dear sisters would not get 
angry, and: fight,” said the gentle boy, 
his heart ready to burst with grief. 

‘IT would not cry about it, Otis,” said 
I. ‘Perhaps they will not do so any 
more.” 

**T would give them every thing I have, 
if they would only love each other, and 
not quarrel,” said he. 

“Can we not do something to recon- 
cile them,” I asked, ‘‘and make them 
cheerful and happy in each other’s love?” 

‘Do try to get them together, and to 
love each other,” said the noble brother. 
‘¢ See how cross they look at each other, 
and how unhappy they are. Do try to 
bring them together.” 

“Amy,” I asked, ‘will you not come 
to me?” 

She stood sullen, and looked most 
wretched. 

‘Dear Amy,” I said, “*docome to me. 
I want to speak with you.” 

After a while, she came and stood be- 
side me; and, as she did so, Otis put his 
arm around her, and drew her close up. 

“¢ My dear little girl,” said J, ** how sad 
and surrowful it looks to see two sisters 
losing all sisterly affection, and fighting! 
You look most unhappy !” 

‘* Eunice would not let me see the 
book,” said she, in excuse. 

** What of that?” said I. ‘That does 
not make your anger and fighting any 
more lovely; nor does it make you feel 
any happier to fight. Do you think it 
does, Eunice?” 

Eunice was off in one corner of the 
room, looking very miserable, and said 
nothing. — 

“Do come here, dear Eunice,” said I, 
‘and tell me, do you think it is a pleas- 
ant and lovely sight, to see two sisters 
fighting?” 

She hesitated. Otis, in his generous 
love, went to her, and took her by the 
hand, and said— 

‘**Do come, sister, and stand close to 
Amy, and let us talk.” ‘ 

Otis urged her along till she came 
near. 

‘‘She struck me, and hurt me,” said 
Eunice, by way of excuse. 

“IT do not care,” said Amy; ‘she 
would not let me see the book.” 

‘“¢O dear sisters.” exclaimed Otis, ‘* do 
not speak and Jook so cross. Do love 
each other.” 

There stood the little peacemaker be- 
tween his sisters,.with an arm around 
each, entreating them to be reconciled! 
‘© Well,” said I, ‘**who ever saw two 
sisters, who eat and play together, and 
sleep together in each other’s arms, look 
as you do now! Do, Eunice, put your 
arms around Amy, and kiss her, and be 
reconciled.” 

She would not do it. 

‘Do kiss Amy,” said Otis. 

Eunice was stubborn. 

‘‘ Amy, will you not kiss your sister?” 
I asked. 

She looked at her, but hesitated. 

‘Do kiss her, sister,” added Otis ; and 
the generous boy most passionately urged 
it. ‘Do kiss Eunice, sister; do this 
once.” She refused. 

‘* Well, Otis, my dear boy,” said J, 
‘you will kiss Amy.” 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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He threw his arms about her neck. 
She struggled to get away, but he would 
not be repulsed. 

‘Do be kind and loving to Eunice and 
to me,” said he. ‘You may have both my 
books, if you will.” 

I could but turn away and weep, to 
see the generous brother’s efforts to 
soothe and calm his angry sister. Poor 
Amy! she could not resist any longer the 
persevering affection of her brother. 
Her heart was ready to burst, and she 
clasped her brother to her bosom, ex- 
claiming— 

“«[ will, dear brother. IT will love her, 
and you too, and never fight any more.” 

Eunice could hold out no longer. She 
put her arms around them both; and 
there they all were, weeping for joy in 
each other’s arms ! 

‘* There,” said I, as I drew the recon- 
ciled group to my bosom, mingling my 
tears with their—* how much happier we 
feel when we are loving and kind to one 
another! How much easier, and more 
pleasant, to be gentle and tender in our 
intercourse with one another !” 

There the children stood by my side— 
their arms around one another—and we 
had a sweet and happy time. 

What a blessed peacemaker was Otis! 
All children who read this will wish they 
had just such a dear brother as he was. 
Instead of encouraging his sisters to fight, 
he most earnestly and affectionately 
sought to prevent it. Children, when 
they see two boys or girls fighting, often 
form a ring around them, and urge them 
on—some one side, and some the other. 
They seem to think it is good fun to see 
brothers and sisters fight! It is a horri- 
ble sight to me! If any thing is more 
horrible, it is to see a company of play- 
mates standing around, shouting, and 
urging them on! 

How much more generous and noble 
the spirit and conduct of Otis! How 
tenderly and nobly he sought to soothe 
and comfort his sisters, and make them 
love each other! And he succeeded! 
Heaven bless the dear, generous boy! 
He does bless them, for he says, “ Bless- 
ed are the peacemakers.” 

We are all brothers and sisters. We 
have one Father in Heaven, who loves all 
his children. How horrible to see these 
brothers and sisters angry with one an- 
other, and fighting! How horrible to 
see them urging one another on in the 
deadly conflict! Our Father calls to us 
and says, ‘* My children, live in peace ;” 
and these very children are shouting, and 
clapping, and stimulating each other to 
mutual hatred and slaughter ! 

Then the party that kills the most, and 
beats, fire cannon, ring bells, have feasts, 
sing and dance, and have processions, to 
boast and glory in their deeds of blood 
and murder! Brothers and sisters stim- 
ulating one another to deeds of blood! 

‘And to cap the climax of horror, thank- 
ing their common Father for helping 
them butcher one another! Horrible! 
most horrible ! 

How much better to do as Otis did; 
wind the arm of affection around our an- 
gry brethren, and soothe and calm their 
wrathful feelings, and prevent them from 
wounding and murdering one another! 

There is not a man living, who would 
not approve the sweet spirit and gener- 
ous conduet of Otis. ‘ Blessings on him!” 
all must say. Let all imitate him, and 
then it will be said of us all, “ Buessep 
ARE THE PEACEMMAKERS.” 

[4 Kiss for a Blow. 




















EDITORIAL. 








THE DEMONIAC, 

In Eastern countries, especially in the land of 
Palestine, where the Jews lived, the dead were 
buried in tombs, which were sometimes natural 
caves, prepared for the purpose, and sometimes 
artificial ones, hewn out of the solid rocks. 
These caves became the lurking places of rob- 
bers, and outlandish persons. On the Eastern 
shore of the sea of Gallilee, and near the city of 
Gergesa, there are many of these tombs or 





caves, extending fora mile or more along the 
shore. A man belonging to the city of Gerge- 
sa, left his home and his friends, and lived in 
these tombs. He had often been caught and 
bound with fetters and chains; but he would 
always brealr them off, and run away again. 
He wore no clothes; and night and day, he was 
running about among the tombs, and in the 
mountains, crying aloud, raving and cutting him- 
self with stones. He was so fiercewhat every 
body were afraid of him ; and-no one durst pass 
by that way. This man was very much like 
some insane or crazy persons, that we see at the 
present day. But the cause of his madness was 
that a great number of evil spirits had been suf- 
fered to enter into him; and they controlled 
him, and tormented him, and drove him about at 
their will. 

One evening, after laboring hard al] day, 
preaching to the people, as they stood on the 
shore near Capernaum, Jesus and his disciples 
took a ship to go over the other side of the sea. 
Jesus, being wearied with the labors of the day; 
laid down upon a sort of cushion made of leath- 
er, in the hinder part of the ship, and fell asleep. 
But presently the wind arose, and there came on 
a dreadful storm. The waves dashed and foam- 
ed against the ship, and soon it was full of wa- 
ter. The disciples were frightened, and went 
and called Jesus. Then he rose up and com- 
manded the wind to be still, and it obeyed his 
voice, and there was a great calm. 

When they came over the other side, the 
wild man came out of the tombs, and cried out 
with a loud voice, when he saw Jesus; who, 
knowing that he was possessed of evil spirits, 
commanded them to go out of the man. They 
knew they must obey his voice ; for who could 
resist him whom the winds and the sea obey ? 
But they entreated him not to send them away, 
but to let them go into’a great drove of two 
thousand swine that were feeding near; and he 
told them to go. And as soon as they went into 
the swine, they all run down a steep hill into 
the sea, and were drowned. 

Jesus has all power in heaven and on earth. 
He came into the world to destroy the works of 
the devil. He had power over him, while he 
was in the world. He has power over him still , 
and will not suffer him to hurt those who trust 
in him. N. 





EXHIBITIONS RELATING TO OUR SA- 
VIOUR. 

There are frequently Exhibitions in Boston, 
which are objectionable, and improper for chil- 
dren to witness. But such as tend to illustrate 
the facts recorded in the Holy Scriptures, are 
well calculated to impress religious truth upon 
the mind, and often affect the heart in a perma- 
nent and desirable manner. 

The Painting now exhibiting in Amory Hall, 
Boston, which represents Christ healing the sick 
in the Temple, is one which we recommend our 
young friends to visit. The Painting is beauti- 
ful. The subject embraces nearly 100 charac- 
ters as large as life, among whom are Our Sa- 
viour, The Twelve Apostles, Mother and Sick 
Infant, Rickety Child and Mother, Blind Girl 
and Parents, High Priest and Pharisees, Palsied 
Woman and Family, Young Man Kneeling, 
(this personage was born blind and had received 
his sight on a former visit of Christ to the Tem- 
ple,) Sick Man, (his wife, a Jewess, sustaining 
his crutch,) Child and Slaves, Blind Man and 
Son, Crazy or Lunatic Boy, his Father with a 
care worn countenance, View of the Holy 
Place, Children Singing Hosannas, &c. 

We would also recommend the Exhibition of 
Wax Statuary, at Lee’s Saloon, 252 Washington 
street, consisting of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which embraces a number of figures, large as 
life, placed in a rural mountain scenery, with 
the Saviour in the midst, addressing the disci- 
ples. Other figures represent the Temperate 
Family—the Intemperate Family—a Chinese 
Family—Laura Bridgman the deaf, dumb and 
blind girl, and a number of others. 

When children are good, obedient, respectful 
and studious, they should be rewarded by their 
parents accompanying them to these Exhibitions, 


different objects, both parent and child would 
probably derive lasting benefit. 








VARIETY. 








The Parrot. 


“Pretty Poll! pretty Poll!” Every little boy 
and girl has heard these words in the streets. I 
dare say you have seen a pretty green bird ina 
cage, hanging out of a window, and heard it 
talking justso. This isa parrot. These birds 
are taught to say almost every thing, and also 
to whistle andsing. They oftenrepeat speeches 
and songs, and cal] people names as they go by. 
The parrot sits up and looks very wise, and chil- 
dren ask it questions, and it answers them. 
Sometimes crows and jackdaws are taught to 
speak in the same way. 

Here is a little baby, not quite two years old. 
It is just learning to talk. It can say father or 
mother, and some little sentences. But it can- 
not speak half as plain as the parrot. Perhaps 
you think the parrot knows the most. O, no! 
the parrot krows nothing at all. It talks and 
talks, but has no thoughts. ‘The dear baby 
knows what it means; and if it lives, will be 
learning more and more every day. The baby 
has a soul that will never die; but when the 
parrot dies it is gone for ever. 

I know a little girl that puts me in mind of a 
parrot. She says her lessons, but she never 
thinks what they mean. She repeats her hymns, 
but she does not try to understand them. She 
reads in the Bible, but she never attends to the 
words. She kneels down and prays, but she 
thinks about something else all the while. Is 
she not just like the parrot? Would it do the 
parrot any good to spell and read, and say hymns 
and verses? No; because it could not under- 
stand them. Then it will do this little girl no 
good, as long as she does not understand what 
she learns. 

When little boys and girls get their lessons 
for the Sunday Schools, they ought to learn the 
meaning of them; if they do not, they are no 
better than parrots. If there is any thing that 
you do not understand, ask some older person 
to explain it to you. And when you pray to 
God, be sure to think of the words you speak. 
God sees our thoughts, and_he is offended with 
us when we ask him for things which we do not 
desire. Remember that you have a soul which 
thinks and learns, and which cannot die. Thank 
God for making yon wiser than the brutes which 
have no understanding. The parrot has no ac- 
counts to give of the idle words it speaks, but we 
must give an account of every word and every 
moment.—Infant Library. 
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66] Cannot Stand That,” 


And what could not the sailor “stand?” He 
had stood the beatings of many a storm. Often 
had he mounted up to heaven, and gone down 
again into the depths. Many a time had his 
soul been melted because of trouble. Yet he 
has rode out the storm; trod the billowy deep 
boldly, and given his troubles to the winds. But 
now he meets something which he “cannot 
stand.” What is it? He can stand the perils 
ofa lee shore. He can bear being a night and 
a day inthe deep. He can buffet the hardest 
gale that ever blew off the “Horn.” He can do 
and endure more severe labor and hardship than 
any other man; but now he knocks under. It 
is the picture on the cover of a tract, of a wo- 
man teaching a child. “0,” said he, “I cannot 
stand this; itreminds me of my poor dear moth- 
er; it is just the way she used to teach me—but 
she is gone,” and he burst into tears. 

Mother! there are no human teachings like 
your own. Call your boy to your side, and give 
him instructions warm from a mother’s heart. 
And should that boy break away from his home, 
and become a rover on the deep, some little in- 
cident may recall the scenes of his early years. 
He, too, may be reminded of his “poor, dear 
mother,” who used to call him to her side, and 
tell him about Jesus Christ and the way of eter- 
nal life-—Sailor’s Magazine. 
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Set About It. 


“ Maurice, my boy!” said Uncle Oliver, in 
lively humor; “ Maurice, my boy! whena thing 
is to be done, set about it at once; to expect 
that things will be done of themselves is out of 
the question. Puta joint down to the fire, and 
it will roast; put a potatoe in the pot, and it 
will boil; put a cake in the oven, and it will 
bake ; but if none of these things are done, you 
must be content to go without your dinner, 

“He that a growing oak would get, 
An acorn in the ground must set.” 

“Take my word for it, that talking, intending, 
and determining, will never do without acting. 
You may talk about putting down the joint, you 
may intend to put potatoes in the pot, and you 
may determine to put a cake in the oven; 
but if you stop short of really doing what is to 
be done, you may just as well have not thought 
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A Converted Indian. 

Gideon, a converted Indian, was one day at- 
taked by a savage, who presenting his gun to his 
head, exclaimed, “ Now I will shoot you, for you 
speak of nothing but Jesus.” Gideon answered, 
“If Jesus does not permit you, you cannot shoot 
me.” The savage was so struck with this an- 
swer, that he dropped his gun, and went home 
in silence. 

—————_ 
Not Ready. 


A young gentleman at a temperance meeting, 
on being asked to sign the pledge, excused him- 
self by saying, “I am not quite ready.” At the 
close of the meeting he proposed to one of the 
young ladies present to see her home. “I am 
not quite ready,” was the laconic reply. 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
BREVITY OF LIFE, 
Mr. Wituis:—The following lines were 
written by the late Dr. Ebenezer Fitch, the first 
President of Williams’ College. The affecting 
circumstance which gave rise to them was 
this. A young lady, an acquaintance of his, in 
Connecticut, commenced life with an ample for- 
tune, and the most flattering prospects of useful- 
ness and happiness; but in one year to a day 
from her marriage, lay a corpse. They were 
written when he was a youth,—near seventy 
years since. They have never before been pub- 


lished, to the knowledge of the writer of this 
note. D 


* Ah! Delia, art thou then no more ? ] 
Is this thine early doom ? 

Are all life’s flattering prospects o’er ? 
And thou beneath the tomb ? 


Is this the end of hopes so bright ? 
Fair hopes of happy days ? 
Of years, long years, of pure delight ? 
So dies the meteor’s blaze ! 
Pale are those cheeks, which late were w 
And fresh as blooming May, _— 
Alas! too soon that lovely form, 
Has found a bed of clay! 
Ah! hapless youth, she’s gone, she’s ; 
All faded oe her ieee ; : ai 
Delia, thy lovely Delia’s fled, 
Forever from thy arms. 
Lo, in her clay cold bed she lies, 
Beneath her verdant sod, 
While her departed spirit flies, 
To meet her Saviour God. 
Oft to her grave, at close of day, 
Wilt thou, sad swain, repair, 
Weep o’er her dear departed clay, 
And mourn thy Delia there. 
Oft, tender maids, at Spring’s return, 
With gentle swains shall come, 
And, while her early fate they mourn, 
Strew flowers o’er her tomb. 
But thou, alas! afflicted youth, 
What comfort canst thou find, 
She was all gentleness and truth, 
Meek, tender, fair and kind. 
She thy fond hopes and wishes crowned, 
Thy joys were bright and pure, 
To thee all nature smil’d around, 
Thy bliss appear’d secure. 
Ah, sad reverse! But, O, forbear 
To murmur or complain. 
Shall man, rash man! presumptuous dare, 
Heaven’s counsels to arraign ? 
From His kind hand the blessing came, 
The choicest Delia prov’d, 
What once he gave, may he not claim, 
And still be fear’d and lov’d? 
One pledge of chaste, connubial love, 
She’s left to soothe thy woe, 
Let this a father’s kindness p 
His care and culture know. 
Let this sweet babe some balm impart 
To dry a Sister’s tears, 
Heal a fond mother’s bleeding heart, 
And bless thy future years. 
Learn hence, fond youth, how false and vain 
Earth’s noblest pleasures prove, 
Her brightest joys are dashed with pain, 
True bliss is found above! 
—_—_——_——_ 
GOOD CHILDREN. 
If little children love to pray, 
And keep their tempers all the day, 
And never speak a wicked word, 
Whatever language they have heard,— 
Or if they struggle hard and pray, 
To drive all naughty thought away,— 
Then they'll be happy all day long, 
As wild birds in thelr siey wage 
And they will have no cause for fear 
When sickness comes and death is near; 
For they will go to worlds on high, 
And live with God above the sky. 











and if time is taken to explain particularly the 


about the matter. 


[S. S. Advocate. 

















